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OREGON STATISTICAL 
REVIEW, MAY 1959 


(For details see pp. 5-6) 


e Bank debits in Oregon during May continued 
their upward trend, with a 13.3 per cent gain over 
the levels of May 1958. All areas in the state shared 
in improved year-to-year comparison, with three 
areas showing gains of more than 25 per cent. Total 
- debits were also 1.1 per cent above the level of 
April 1959. 


e Employment in nonagricultural industry dur- 
ing May advanced 4 per cent above May 1958 levels. 
Lumber and wood-products manufacturing, the 
“other manufacturing” sector, and contract con- 
struction again recorded the highest percentage 
gains. Relative to April 1959, total employment 
rose 1.4 per cent in May. 


e The index of man hours in manufacturing 
(1951 = 100) rose to 92.0 in May 1959. The 
standing was 81.0 in May 1958 and 87.2 in April 
1959. 


e Lumber production in the Douglas fir region 
of the Pacific Northwest in May was 6.4 per cent 
above average weekly production in May 1958. Cur- 
rent production was also 3 per cent above the level 
of April 1959. A spurt of new orders, 7 per cent 
above the May 1958 level, helped to raise the un- 
filled-order backlog 16 per cent above year-earlier 
levels. The lumber inventory at the end of May was 
20 per cent below the level of May 1958. 


e The value of building permits issued in Ore- 
gon during May fell 10.5 per cent below May 1958. 
A drop in new construction was primarily respon- 
sible for the decline; permits for additions, altera- 
tons, and repairs gained over 30 per cent. Portland 
and Eugene suffered the major declines. Total per- 
mits were 23 per cent lower than the level of 
April 1959. 


e Construction contracts swerded in Oregon 
during April 1959 were 48 per cent below the value 
of those awarded in April 1958. Sharp drops in 
nonresidential and public works and utilities con- 
struction overshadowed the continuing gains in 
residential construction, 7 per cent above April 
1958. Compared to the previous month, the April 
1959 figures showed a rise of 16 per cent in the 
total of residential and nonresidential construction. 
For the first four months of 1959, Oregon's total 
value of building contracts, exclusive of public 
works and utilities, was 14 per cent below the value 
of the comparable period of 1958. 


e Agricultural income, as indicated by cash re- 
ceipts from farm products marketed (government 
payments excluded), rose 4.6 per cent in April 1959 
relative to April 1958. A 13 per cent rise in livestock 
income compensated for a fall in income from 
crops. Cumulative totals for the first four months 
of 1958 showed a rise of 5.9 per cent above the 
comparable 1958 period. 








The European Economic Community: 


An Opportunity for U.S. Business 


By RAYMOND F. MIKESELL 


W. E. Miner Professor of Economics, University of Oregon 


The formation of the European Economic Community (EEC). 
which includes the traditional enemies France and Germany, to- 
gether with Italy and the Benelux countries, is one of the great polit- 
ical and economic miracles of modern times. 

The seeds of the European economic integration movement were 
sown by the United States during the Marshall Plan period. There 
were frequent urgings by Paul Hoffman, Economic Commission 
Administration director, and by the Congress itself for Europe to 
establish a broad free market as a stimulus to recovery and as a 
step toward closer political cooperation. Now that these seeds have 
borne fruit in a rapidly maturing European common market, some 
Americans are beginning to look at this child as a monster. Fears are 
being expressed regarding the possible effects of this preferential 
free-trading area on our exports to Western Europe and on our 
competitive position in world markets generally. 

In 1947. when Secretary of State Marshall made his famous 
Harvard speech inviting the countries of Europe to formulate a pro- 
gram of cooperative self-help as a basis for additional United States 
economic assistance, Europe’s trade was at a very low ebb. It was 
nearly all on a bilateral basis, and trade in many commodities was 
conducted exclusively by government agencies. One of the first jobs 
of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) 
was to remove the artificial barriers to intra-European trade. With 
American economic assistance, a currency mechanism for conduct- 
ing trade on a multilateral basis within Europe was evolved, finally 
leading to the European Payments Union and the trade liberaliza- 
tion program. By 1952, the end of the Marshall Plan period, a large 
portion of Europe’s trade had been freed from quota and currency 
restrictions and the volume of intra-European trade was more than 
two and one-hal. times that of 1947. 

But many people in Europe wanted something more than the 
freeing of trade from quantitative restrictions, which was for most 
Western European countries simply returning to the status which 
existed before the war. They wanted the removal of tariffs and of 
restrictions on the free movement of capital and labor, and the cre- 
ation of a permanent organization which would achieve close eco- 
nomic policy coordination among the free nations of Europe. They 
wanted this partly as a means of assuring Europe's economic growth 
and prosperity; but many people in Europe also viewed economic 
integration as a step toward political unity. [t was felt that only 
through a fairly high degree of political unification could Western 
Europe hope to become a powerful independent force in a world 
which was then dominated by the United States and Russia. 

The movement toward economic integration was concentrated in 
the six countries of “Little Europe,” that is. France, Germany, Italy. 
and the Benelux countries. Considerable progress had already been 
made by Benelux in the creation of a’customs union. In fact by L953 
when the EEC treaty went into effect, Belgium, Netherlands, and 
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Luxembourg had already achieved most of the goals which 
the six countries hope to attain for the EEC over the next 
twelve years. 

The first concrete step taken by these six countries was 
the formation of the European Coal and Steel Community 
in 1952. This was regarded as a kind of a dress rehearsal 
for a broader economic and political integration, which 
was to include a unified defense organization, the European 
Defense Community, and a European common market. 
The Little Europe movement fell to a low ebb in 1954 when 
France rejected the European Defense Community. But 
through the tireless energies of such great Europeans as 
Robert Schumann, Jean Monnet, and Paul Henri Spaak— 
and perhaps in a negative way by our own Secretary 
Dulles'—the idea of a common market continued to gain 
in popularity. This movement finally culminated in the 
Rome treaties of March 1957 for the establishment of the 
European Economic Community and the European Atomic 
Energy Community (Euratom). 

Despite considerable opposition, particularly in France, 
both the EEC and the Euratom treaties were ratified by 
the governments of the six countries in 1957 and both went 
into effect on January 1, 1958, with the first tariff reduc- 
tions and quota liberalizations taking place one year later. 


ELEMENTS OF THE EEC Treaty. The principal elements 
of the EEC treaty may be summarized briefly as follows: 


(1) The gradual elimination of tariffs on intra-Com- 
munity trade over a period of twelve years by three stages, 
beginning with a 10 per cent cut on January 1, 1959. 


(2) The gradual lifting of quotas and the establishment 
of all quotas on a global as opposed to a bilateral basis. 
Quotas were liberalized by an average of 20 per cent on 
January 1, 1959. 


(3) The establishment of a common tariff on goods 
coming from outside the Community, this to be done by 
stages. For some commodities the tariff rates are to be de- 
termined by the arithmetic average of existing tariffs of the 
individual countries, while other tariffs are being estab- 
lished by agreement. Most raw materials will be subject to 
a 3 per cent duty; most semi-manufactures will pay a 10 
per cent duty; and finished manufactures and chemicals 
will pay higher rates, ranging from 15 to 25 per cent or 
more. 


(4) The gradual elimination of restrictions on the move- 
ment of capital, services, and labor within the Community. 





1 Many people in Western Europe at this time were fearful that 
secretary Dulles’ policies were leading to a nuclear war with the 
Soviet bloc and that Western Europe would be the principal battle- 
ground. Hence they felt that only a politically unified Europe could 
stand as a powerful third force between the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States. 
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(5) The development of a coordinated agricultural pol- 
icv which will provide for minimum prices, quotas, etc. 
Certain agricultural commodities will be an exception to 
the free-trade rule within the Community. 


(6) The development of a common anticartel policy and 
the elimination of business restrictions which impede trade. 


(7) ‘The harmonization of laws with respect to employ- 
ment of labor and social security. 


(8) The creation of a European social fund for dealing 
with problems of unemployment within the Community. 


(9) The creation of a 51 billion European investment 
bank for loans to Community enterprises, especially in the 
less-developed regions such as southern Italy. 


(10) Incorporation into the common market of the 
overseas territories and newly independent countries with 
political ties to members of the EEC. Customs duties on 
imports from the overseas ierritories and associated coun- 
tries into the EEC will be gradually abolished and exports 
from all EEC countries to the overseas areas will receive 
nondiscriminatory treatment by the overseas areas. 


(11) Creation of a development fund of $580 million 
for loans to the associated countries and territories. 


The principal legislative organ provided by the treaty 
is the European Parliamentary Assembly, consisting of 142 
delegates who are eventually to be elected by direct suf- 
frage. However, the major policy decisions will be made by 
the Council of Ministers, consisting of one high-ranking 
official from each country. The executive arm of the Com- 
munity is the Common Market Commission, consisting of 
nine persons nominated by common agreement of the 
member states. Members of the Commission are independ- 
ent of individual governments, and are to act as Com- 
munity officials rather than as representatives of nations. 


THe Free Trape AREA Proposa. While concrete prog- 
ress toward European economic integration has been made 
by the six countries of Little Europe, there have been a 
number of efforts to create a broader economic and trade 
arrangement which would include all of the OEEC coun- 
tries. The most important proposal has been the British 
plan for a Free Trade Area in which members would admit 
industrial commodity imports from one another without 
tariffs or other restrictions, but each member, including 
the EEC members acting as a unit, would maintain its own 
tariffs and commercial policy vis-a-vis the outside world. 
The original British plan excluded agricultural products 
from the Free Trade Area. largely because Britain has 
felt that her commitments to the British Commonwealth. 
including certain preferences given to Commonwealth 
trade, would not permit her to give preferential treatment 
to agricultural imports and certain other raw materials 
coming from the Continent. However, several of the EEC 
members, including France, have been opposed to the Free 
Trade Area plan. France has taken the position that, if the 
EEC is to admit British goods without restriction, Britain 
must assure the EEC countries of a preferential market 
for their goods. This assurance could only be given if 
Britain were willing to adopt much the same tariff struc- 
ture on goods coming from outside of Europe as will exist 
for the EEC countries themselves. 
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Negotiations on the Free Trade Area continued through 
1957 and 1958, but efforts to reach an agreement before 
the initial tariff and quota liberalization steps were to be 
taken by the EEC countries fell through in December 1958. 
However, hope still exists for some kind of a compromise 
which will avoid a substantial amount of trade discrimina- 
tion within the OEEC from arising with the gradual re- 
duction of restrictions on trade within the EEC. In order 
to buy time for a broader agreement. the initial 10 per cent 
tariff reduction by the EEC countries was applied to all 
members of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), including the United States, and the initial quota 
liberalization was applied at least partially to the other 


OEEC countries. 


Impact OF EEC on U.S. Trave. We may divide the 
direct economic consequences of the EEC on the United 
States economy into two general categories—the trade im- 
pacts and the stimulus to United States foreign investment. 
We may distinguish four types of trade impacts: 


(1) A reduced demand for certain United States goods 
as a consequence of shifts from external to internal sources 


within the EEC. 


(2) Increased competition by EEC products with Amer- 
ican exports to third markets. 


(3) Increased competition of EEC products in United 
States markets and larger imports of European manufac- 
tures. 


(4) Increased demand for United States imports as a 
consequence of the expected accelerated economic growth 
in the Community. 


Over the period 1956-1957, United States exports to the 
EEC countries averaged about $3 billion per year or some 
17 per cent of our total exports. About 19 per cent of these 
exports represented food and tobacco: 25 per cent, crude 
materials including ores, textile fibers and nonmineral oils; 
21 per cent, coal and petroleum products; 6 per cent, chem- 
icals; and the remainder, about 28 per cent, machinery, 
transport equipment, and other manufactured goods.* The 
largest area of United States export displacement will prob- 
ably be in chemicals, machinery, and automobiles. The 
EEC common tariff rates will be substantial on these items, 
while internal European duties will eventually go to zero. 
As a result, many American producers will find European 
competition increasingly difficult to meet. 

The EEC tariffs on most raw materials, including ores, 
textile fibers, and raw chemicals, will be relatively low and 
economic expansion is likely to increase the demand for 
these commodities. The demand for United States tobacco 
is not likely to be affected by the common market. While the 
EEC countries are currently experiencing an oversupply 
of coal, their energy requirements are increasing at a rate 
of about 8 per cent a year. Since the Community's policy 
regarding coal imports is determined by the already-exist- 
ing European Coal and Steel Community, the operation of 
the EEC treaty is not likely to affect the demand for coal. 
The future of United States exports in the coal and petro- 
leum field depends more upon the future of European pe- 
troleum and nuclear-energy developments than upon tariff 
policy. 


2 1956 Export data. 
June 1959 





Most of our food exports go to West Germany and the 
Benelux countries, which have maintained low tariffs on 
these items. The effect of the EEC on trade in food products 
will depend more upon what happens to quotas than on 
tarifis, and eventually upon the development of the Com- 
munity’s common agricultural program. However, the 
EEC’s food deficit is likely to grow with the general eco- 
nomic expansion of the area, so that exports from the 
United States in this category may actually increase.* 

Dr. Howard Piquet of the U. S. Library of Congress 
has divided United States exports to the EEC countries into 
three categories from the standpoint of the probable effects 
of the EEC upon U. S. trade. On the basis of 1955 exports, 
he estimates that some 41 per cent of United States exports 
will be unaffected—mainly mineral fuels, steel products, 
ores, tobacco, and raw cotton; some 27 per cent may be 
affected by the agricultural provisions of the EEC—mainly 
oilseeds, grains, vegetable fats and oils, fish oils, fruits and 
preparations, and animal products; and another 32 per 
cent will be subject to considerable displacement—mainly 
automobiles, chemicals, industrial and office machinery, 
machine tools, electrical machinery, construction and min- 
ing machinery, and aircraft.* 

Perhaps just as important as the effects of tariff discrimi- 
nation within the EEC on United States exports will be 
those arising from the increased competitive position of 
European products both within the ECC and in third mar- 
kets. Productivity in Western Europe is increasing rapidly 
and this trend will be enhanced by the opportunity to mar- 
ket in a broad free-trading area encompassing some 165 
million people. Already there have been a number of in- 
stances of firms in individual EEC countries merging with 
companies across national boundaries within the common 
market, or of negotiating marketing agreements with firms 
in other EEC countries.” The movement of branches and 
subsidiaries of United States firms into the EEC and in- 
creased licensing arrangements with existing common- 
market firms will also help to increase productivity in the 
area. 

These developments are already having an effect upon 
American exports in third markets, especially in certain 
chemicals, steel products, electrical equipment, and auto- 
mobiles. Lower wage rates in Europe, which in the past 
have been offset by lower productivity, will make European 
producers increasingly strong competitors, especially in 
products of a more standardized nature, where lower costs 
may be realiz.d through large-scale producticn. For the 
same reasons, products of EEC countries will become in- 
creasingly competitive in United States markets and im- 
ports of finished manufactures are likely to continue to rise. 
Even during the recession year of 1958, our imports of 
automobiles and other manufactured items from Western 
Europe increased, while total domestic demand for some 
of these items actually declined. 

Offsetting these possible unfavorable impacts on the 





% See The New European Market, Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York, July 1958, pp. 31-36. 

+See Howard S. Piquet, “First Effects of the Common Market: 
The Impact of Changing Tariffs on U. S. Exports.” The European 
Common Marlet, American Management Association, New York, 
1958, pp. 124-159. 

5 See Walter Buchdahl, “European Common Market: A Progress 
Report,” Foreign Commerce Weekly, Apr. 6, 1959, p. 3. 
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sales of United States products are the consequences for 
trade of a rapidly growing European economy. Jean Mon- 
net, the economic architect of the EEC program, has fore- 
cast that by 1975 the EEC will achieve a rate of industrial 
production and levels of living comparable to those of the 
United States at the present time. Considering the progress 
which Western Europe has made in the last decade, this 
forecast may not prove to be too far out of line. 

History has shown that industrial growth of other coun- 
tries has not reduced their total trade with other industrial 
countries, although it does tend to change the pattern of 
that trade. Modern industrial countries find it advanta- 
geous to trade in a great variety of models, styles, and 
specifications of the same category of product which both 
produce. Different firms in each country tend to specialize 
in certain types of machine tools, or in particular shapes, 
sizes, and alloys of metal products. New processes are con- 
tinually being developed, which for a time make it possible 
for one country or another to produce some specialized 
variant more cheaply than the rest. It may be noted that 
the United States both exports and imports textile ma- 
chinery, electric motors, typewriters, automobiles, steel 
products, and a large number of types of finished equip- 
ment. The expansion of the European economy will lead to 
unexpected opportunities for trade which, in the long run, 
will probably increase trade by considerably more than the 
amount of direct displacement of United States exports 
that may take place over the next few years. While Europe 
will become a more potent competitor with American ex- 
ports in third markets, the EEC countries will also buy 
more from third markets and provide foreign exchange for 
purchases by Latin Americans, Asians, and Africans, both 
in Europe and in the United States. In this connection the 
convertibility moves by the EEC countries last December 
will avoid discrimination against United States exports 
arising from the payment of European currencies for the 
exports of third countries. 

Over the long period United States exports will continue 
to depend in considerable measure upon the dollars we 
make available to other countries through our imports of 
their goods and services and our foreign investments. One 
of the best ways to reduce the degree of discrimination 
against United States exports arising out of the operation 
of the common market is through reciprocal tariff nego- 
tiations which will achieve a lowering of the common tariff 
rates. The EEC countries will, of course, negotiate as a 
unit in the GATT for lowering tariffs. The Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1958 provides the President with increased 
authority for such negotiations—5 per cent a year for four 
years—and the Administration expects to open negotia- 
tions with the EEC at a GATT conference to be held some- 


time next year. 


U. S. INVESTMENTS IN THE EEC. The formation of the 
EEC will undoubtedly step up United States private invest- 
ment in the area: and, indeed, such investment has been 
growing rapidly during the past couple of years in antici- 
pation of the completion of the common-market plan. In 
1957 U.S. direct investment in the EEC countries totaled 
$1.4 billion as compared with $633 million in 1950. While 
data on 1958 investments in the area are not yet available, 
they are known to have been substantial following the 
inauguration of the EEC. For example. Netherlands sta- 
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tistics show that, while the average annual number of 
United States firms establishing new branches in The 
Netherlands was seven in the 1955-1957 period, twenty- 
three new United States firms were established in that 
country in 1958 after the EEC had come into existence. 

Examples of individual U. S. investments in the EEC in 
the past few months include the establishment of Under- 
wood Italiana, producing office machines; the acquisition 
of a calculating machine company in Germany by Smith- 
Corona Marchant; the establishment of a plant for the pro- 
duction of paints in Belgium; the acquisition of an interest 
in the Simca Works in France by the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion: the acquisition by Container Corporation of America 
of a majority interest in a German paper manufacturing 
company; and the establishment of a cardboard firm by 
the same company in another German location. American 
companies are attracted to the EEC not only as a means of 
protecting their present markets from displacement which 
might arise from the creation of the common market, but 
also to take advantage of the opportunities of selling in 
what will eventually be a broad free market comparable in 
size to that of the United States. Europe’s economic 
strength, the recent convertibility moves, and the willing- 
ness of the EEC countries to encourage United States 
private investment, are all important factors in this move- 
ment. 

In conclusion we may say that, while some firms and 
products will undoubtedly be hurt by the European inte- 
gration movement, most serious students of this develop- 
ment, including the representatives of many of our largest 
export firms, view the creation of the European common 
market as both a challenge and an opportunity for Ameri- 
can business.® In the longer run, if the United States pur- 
sues liberal trade policies and if it is successful in avoiding 
inflation which will raise our costs relative to those abroad, 
our total trade with Europe is bound to grow, with a con- 
sequent benefit to our own real output and level of living. 





Substantial Improvement in 
Labor Market Reported | 


Labor market conditions have improved a great deal 
since business turned up a year ago. In recent months in- 
creases in employment have been large, and in many in- 
dustries a record number of persons are at work. The work 
week has lengthened and involuntary part-time work lias 
declined. The civilian labor force has been growing at a 
rapid rate, partly in response to rising demands for labor. 

Recovery in employment has been widespread, but has 
varied among industries, occupations, and geographic 
areas. Nonindustrial lines, paced by further growth in 
state and local government activities, have continued to 
expand job opportunities. In the industrial sector, where 
recession cutbacks were most severe, employment is still 
below prerecession levels. As is usual during recovery peri-_ 
ods, employment has grown less rapidly than output, be- 





6 For an expression of views of representatives of several large 
American industries, see The European Common Market, American 
Management Association, New York, 1958; See also Foreign Trade 
Policy, Hearings before the Subcommittee on Foreign Trade Policy 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, Dec. 2-13, 1957, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1958. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND 
THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY 


The Small Business Administration has granted the Univer- 
sity of Oregon Bureau of Business Research $34,480 for a 
study of risk management in small retailing establishments in 
Oregon. The award is the result of a joint application of the 
University and the Oregon Department of Planning and De- 
velopment. The personnel to be used on the study will be 
from the staff of the School of Business Administration. The 
project director will be Professor Wesley C. Ballaine, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Business Research. Professor Mark R. 
Greene will have the overall planning responsibility. 

The study is designed to develop information relating to 
effectiveness of insurance programs of small retailers and to 
analyze the resulting information. There is at present little 
information available concerning the extent of duplication or 
gaps in coverage and norms for insurance costs in particular 
situations. 











cause of a longer work week and large gains in produc- 
tivity. 

Unemployment in April 1959, at 3.6 million, was 1.5 
million less than a year earlier. The number of job seekers. 
however, is still above the 1955-57 level. Unemployment 
has been acute, in terms of both extent and duration, in a 
number of industrial areas. 

Labor income has been rising since last spring. as both 
wage rates and hours worked have increased. With con- 
sumer prices relatively stable, the purchasing power of 
average money earnings has advanced to record levels. For 
an extended period prior to 1958, a large part of the 
increase in money earnings had been absorbed by higher 
prices. 

Non-farm employment turned up in May 1958, along 
with general economic activity, and advanced during the 
summer. Expansion in employment slackened later in the 
year, although output continued to increase vigorously. 
This spring, gains in employment have been sizable. Rising 
demands for steel and other metals, improvement in retail 
sales, increased spending for producers’ durable goods, 
and record levels of construction activity have strengthened 
demands for labor. In April, employment in nonfarm 
establishments, at 51.8 million, was 1.7 million larger than 
at the cyclical low a year earlier. 

Short work weeks have become far less common than 
they were a year ago and the number of full-time nonfarm 
employees working less than thirty-five hours a week be- 
cause of slack work is only half as large as it was then. In 
manufacturing. average weekly hours reached a cyclical 
low of 38.4 in February 1958 and began to rise earlier than 
either employment or production. In April of this year the 
work week averaged more than -40 hours, about the same 
as in 1956. 

More than half the increase in nonfarm employment 
since April 1958 has been in manufacturing. Employment 
in construction is also much higher than it was in the spring 
of 1958. In mining and on railroads, on the other hand, eim- 
ployment is still below last year’s sharply reduced levels 
despite substantial increases in business activity. 

Manufacturing establishments employed 16.1 million 
persons in April, 900,000 more than at the recession low a 
year earlier. Production workers accounted for most of 
the increase. Federal Reserve Bulletin, May 1959. 
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OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Department-Store Sales. Figures on department-store sales are 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco for Port- 
land, Eugene, and Salem. The data are released for Portland on a 
weekly basis, and monthly for all three cities. 

The most recent Portland data are for the week ending May 30, 
1959, when sales were 27 per cent above the corresponding week 
in 1958. 

The percentage change for the three cities for the month of April 
and the year from January 1, 1959 to April 30, 1959, compared to 
the same periods a year earlier, are: 


Jan. 1, 1959 to 
Apr. 30, 1959 


Portland ‘cittiaats inieplitiinadination +11 
Eugene +23 


Salem +15 
Oregon +-13 


Apr. 19359 


Electric Energy. During March 1959, kilowatt hours of electric- 
ity sold by privately owned electric utilities in Oregon were 17 per 
cent above sales in March 1958. During the twelve months ending 
March 31, sales were 1 per cent above the twelve-month period end- 
ing a year earlier. 


Construction. The Bureau of Business Research, in cooperation 
with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports April 1959 construction 
contracts in Oregon amounting to $28,140,000, 48 per cent below 
April 1958. Comparative data, in thousands of dollars follow: 


Mar. 1959 


$ 4,441 
14,991 
8.280 


-- —-—- -_—- —— 


$27,712 $54,321 


*The April 1958 data included a $21.4 million construction contract for a 
Portland shopping center and a $3.3 million contract for water supply systems in 
Portland. 


Apr. 1959 
.. $ 5,726 
16,851 
5,563 


Apr. 1958* 
$30,509 
15,732 
8,080 


Nonresidential 
Residential Ones Sem 
Public works & utilities 


Total .. $28,140 


The nonresidential construction involved 552,000 square feet in 


April 1959 and 2,031,000 in April 1958. The 1,320 residential units 
for which contracts were made in April 1959 involved 1,632,000 
square feet; in April 1958, the figure was 1,472,000 square feet for 
885 units. Four-month totals for 1959 reveal that the value of build- 
ing contracts in Oregon (excluding public works and utilities) was 
14 per cent lower than in 1958. For the 11 eastern states (again 
excluding public works and utilities) the cumulative four-month 
total for 1959 was 23 per cent higher than for 1958; for the United 
States, the 1959 total was 25 per cent above-1958. 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to per- 
sonnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities: sales, office, and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is de- 
rived by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the 
Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recept 
reading covei* the month of May 1959. (No adjustment ior seasonal 
variation has heen made 195] = 100.) 


1958 1959 1958 1959 


Jan. 72.1 79.1 yy 
eae 79.3 er 
Perey 83.3 Sete cncceninins Se 
a 87.2 SS 2h 
May ; 81.0 92.0 C—O 
i ee aaiie SS 


Life-Insurance Sales. During April 1959 «ales of ordinary life 
insurance in Oregon (excluding industrial life insurance, group and 
wholesale sales under new contract, renewals, dividend additions, 
etc.) were 2 per cent ($850,000) higher than in March 1959 and 19 
per cent higher than in April 1958. The national figures showed a 
4 per cent drop in comparison with March 1959 and a 6 per cent 
gain in comparison with April 1958. 


Portland Food Prices. Portland food prices rose by 0.7 per cent 
between April and May. May 1959 prices were 1.4 per cent lower 
than they were in May 1958. 
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Lumber. The figures below cover the Douglas fir area of the 
Pacific Northwest. They were supplied by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, and are in thousands of feet, board measure. 

May 1959 Apr. 1959 May 1958 


Average weekly production —~.......... 170.662 165,680 160,320 
Average weekly orders —.....-... —................ 188,272 177,155 175,968 
Unfilled orders, end of month —. 00... 734.729 677,903 632,843 
Lumber inventory, end of month ............. 857,316 874,450 1,071,962 


Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings. The cumulative re- 
ceipts from farm marketing in Oregon for the first four months of 
1959 were $98,352,000, an increase of 5.9 per cent over the 1958 
cumulative total of $92,882,000. The monthly comparison (in thou- 
sands of dollars) follow: 


1958 1959 
$32,214 


21,170 


1958 
July  —..... $35,444 
Aug. —._.... 48,586 
23,275 Sept. _....... 60,516 
Apr. 21,693 Oct. 37,787 
May on NOV. ..... 35,206 
a _ DSC. ancune Sees 


1959 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Employment. Figures on employment in Oregon are supplied a 


monthly by the Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission in Salem. The latest figures are as follows: 


May 1959 
—— = 
moa wae 
50,000 


Apr. 1959 
73,000 
17,000 
18,300 


May 1958 
69,700 
17,500 
44,300 


Lumber & wood products —..... _.. 
Food & kindred products 
Other manufacturing 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing com- 
mercial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business 
health. Figures for Oregon are given below: 


1958 
Liabilities Number 


$1,110,000 25 
1,550,000 38 
818,000 54 
698,000 29 
1,334,000 
840,000 
929,000 
1,100,000 
423,000 
939,000 
951,000 
616,000 





Total manufacturing — . 141,900 


24,000 
75,900 
.. 90,100 
. 149,900 


138,300 


23,600 

74,800 

90,200 
148,7 


131,500 


22,500 
73,700 
87 .500 
147.600 





1959 
Liabilities 
$ 515,000 
909,000 
1,161,000 
497,900 
632,000 


Contract construction — —.. 
Retail trade 
Government —..... 
Other nonmanufacturing 


Number 
Jan 46 
Feb 52 
Mar - 46 
Apr 41 
May 52 
i imeemeseinan Gal 
July 46 
Aug.. 51 
Sept. 26 
Oct... 56 
Timm Ue 
Dec 47 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “‘business activity." The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 185 banks and branches monthly. 























Total nonmanufacturing — ~~... .__.._..._.. 340.500 


dont 337,300 
Total nonagricultural employment —.......... 482,400 


475,600 


331,300 
462 ,800 











Advertising Linage. Local retail advertising linage in 19 daily 


newspapers in Oregon was 1 per cent higher in May 1959 than in 
May 1958. 











May 1959 
Compared with 
Apr. 1959 May i958 
1.1 +13.3 
0.1 + 9.7 
1.7 +15.8 
9.0 +13.1 
8.6 +30.7 


Number of 
Banks 


Debits 
May 1959 


$1,906,190,613 
1,195,515,619 


Debits 
Apr. 1959 
$1,884,728.849 
1,196,759,800 
221,479,115 
31,995,584 
174,326,693 


Debits 
May 1958 
$1 .682,979,350 
1,090,140,000 
194,475,111 
30,824,775 
144,854,608 


Reporting 
183 
Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties) 36 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, Yamhill counties) 40 225,314,340 
North Oregon Coast (Clatsop, Lincoln, TiPamvuok counties) 10 34,864,965 
West Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, Coos counties) 2 189,365,372 
Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties). 13 


Oregon 




















Upper Columbia River (Sherman, Hood River, Wasco, Gilliam, Wheeler counties) 


Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) 


9 





Central Oregon (Deschutes, Jefferson, Crook counties) 





Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties)... 





Baker, La Grande area (Baker, Grant, Wallowa, Ualen esuntics) 





Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) 





91,436,318 
25,369,156 
29.217 ,936 
29,492,836 
37.231 .058 
27,899,826 
20,483 ,187 


86,583,293 
25,381,852 
29,322,429 
30,031,981 
36,117,509 
27,113,454 
25,817,139 


71,918,658 
24,818,930 
27,350,606 
25,850,417 
29,400 436 
24,534,839 
18,810,970 


5.8 

0.1 
— 0.5 
— 18 
+ 3.1 
+ 2.9 
—20.7 


+27.1 
+ 2.2 
+ 68 
+14.1 
+26.6 
+13.7 
+ 8.9 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data,-to allow for 
the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 
Additions, 
Alterations 
& Kepairs 
May 1959 
4,700 $ 12,570 


New Non- 
Residential residential 
May 1959 May 1959 


232,000 $ 


New 
T otals 
May 1959 


249,27 $ 


Totals Totals 
Apr. 1959 May 1958 


Albany $ 264.001 $ 164,300 





Baker 


107 500 





Bend 





71,550 





Coos Bay 





35,500 





Corvallis 





Eugene ___.___ 


351 ,000 
300,350 





Grants Pass 





Hillsboro .. 


22,300 





57,050 





Klamath Falls 


118.000 





La Grande 





McMinnville 


65,356 





Medford... 


45,500 





North Bend 


291,000 





Alea 





Portland 





25,640 
38.500 
2.204.950 





Roseburg ... 





14,000 
182,525 





Salem 


ae | 





The Dalles. 


34,280 
89,000 





Clackamas County.___ ae 


619,800 





Douglas County 


76,212 





Lane County 





ee 


784,548 
696,124 





Multnomah County 


2,191,870 





Wasco County 








110 other communities... —_ 


6,000 
1,536,711 





*Total . ~ 


10,100 
74,500 
9,000 


1,186,115 
29.000 
348,115 
38.100 
1,200 
26,245 
128,214 
151,726 
1,675 
1,311,090 
4,400 
919,622 





$9,554,142 





included in the Apr. and May 1959 state totals. 


6 





$5,089,948 


12,000 
10,200 
24,000 
11,650 
120.580 
250 
23,625 
7.234 
27,995 
16,480 
80,100 
16,993 
52,302 
933,610 
39,313 
157,545 
29,652 
6,700 
32,925 
10.800 
169,881 
48,695 
294,360 


356,703 





$2,187,498 


129,600 
156,250 
88.500 
377,150 
591.530 
39.150 
231.612 
405.6814 
93.351 
64,430 
562,400 
73.617 
90.802 
4.324.705 
$2,313 
688,185 
102,032 
96,900 
708,970 
215,226 
1,109,155 
746,494 
3,797 320 
10,100 
2.813,036 


154,010 
99,795 
127 695 
415,070 
742,77 
182,950 
295,200 
168.010 
95,680 
82,441 
270,630 
334,168 
112,320 
9,821,770 
122.163 
321,042 
64,031 
94.510 
878.135 
231,739 
1,159,973 
1,135,457 
3,030,140 
61,100 
3,010,550 


118,550 
92,998 
24,0'" 

230,070 

927 ,997 

129,255 
46.377 

176,751 
17,335 
83,725 

286 .060 
34,580 

426,200 

7.744.495 

135,886 

323,670 
81,970 

154,815 

489,730 

102,723 

1,283,239 
2,684,945 

10,800 
3.365.864 





$17,131,588 





$22,162,923 
* Information on May 1958 building permits for Marion County (outside of Salem) is not available. In the interest of comparability, data for this area has not been 





s 
© 


19,136,045 
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